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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥*¥ 

[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.} 

PBOXY VOTES FOB PERMANENT MEMBEBS 

Dear Editor: I would like to have the opinion of some of the permanent 
members of the Nurses' Associated Alumnse of the United States, as to the 
advisability of petitioning the association to allow permanent members to send 
their votes by proxy to the annual meetings, as it is impossible for many of 
them to attend every year, in order to be able to use their votes, as is now 
required. Many of us sacrificed a great deal to attend three consecutive meet- 
ings, in order to become permanent members and have permanent votes. I have 
heard many expressions of opinion on this subject, from those I am associated 
with, and other nurses, but wish to hear from nurses in other states. 

Yours very truly, 
Philadelphia. JST. F. W. Cbossland. 

POSTGRADUATE WOBK 
I 

Dear Editor: It is generally conceded that postgraduate study of some 
form is absolutely essential to the proper maintenance of a high degree of pro- 
fessional efficiency. The facilities afforded in this country for satisfactory post- 
graduate work are not what they should be. Too often the postgraduate course 
is simply a means of securing unsalaried labor from graduate nurses. Little 
opportunity for study is given, and the nurse is simply continuing the same work 
she did as an under-graduate. She undoubtedly takes in some new ideas, but she 
would advance just as much if she were employed in a hospital where there 
was no training school at all, or in private work where she is left to her own 
responsibilities. In a great many cases, postgraduate work is disappointing. 

A postgraduate course for which a nurse pays a regular tuition fee, as a 
physician does, and which gives an opportunity to specialize along some line if 
she so desires, has long been needed. Nurses will be just as willing to pay 
tuition fees for such advantages as physicians are if they have the opportunity 
to do so. 

What is greatly needed is a general school to which graduate nurses could 
go for a term of perhaps three to six months — a school in which a nurse will 
not be required to go through the same routine that she did in her training — 
a school that will not require her to work to the point of physical exhaustion 
so that mental effort is impossible; in short, a school that exists primarily to 
advance the interests of the nursing profession, one that will regard its pupils 
as students and keep that point in the foreground all the time. 

I have had some little experience in postgraduate work and it was simply 
a repetition of what I had previously. Having finished my course in a small 
but very good hospital, I decided to take a postgraduate course in a large 
hospital. I asked for surgical work, although I had had a very good surgical 
training. I thought it would benefit me a great deal to take the course in a 
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large hospital. To my disappointment I was given work in the postoperative 
ward, instead of dressing or operating room, the same work that I did before 
graduating. I also wanted theoretical work, but as there were no classes for 
the graduates, I attended the junior class lectures, if I made arrangements with 
the head nurse to have my hours " off duty " at that time. The lectures were 
very good, but it was only a repetition for me instead of an advancement. 

After that I took charge of the surgical work in another hospital for 
several months, from which I not only derived great benefit, as getting new 
ideas in surgical work, etc., but also received my salary every month. I would 
have felt well repaid for the time spent there without any remuneration whatever. 
I sincerely hope the time is not far distant when all training schools will be up 
to the standard and a general postgraduate school will exist which will be a 
blessing to all nurses and to the community at large. 

E. F. E. 
[To take a position as graduate head nurse in a good hospital is one of 
the best ways of getting postgraduate work. — Ed.] 

II 

Dear Editor: The article in the January issue of The American Journal 
of Nursing by Miss Goodrich on " Postgraduate Work in Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals " has greatly interested me. 

It is my desire to take a postgraduate course somewhere, but I wish to 
avoid repeating an experience of a few years ago when, endeavoring to find a 
good course in contagious diseases, after writing to various hospitals, I entered 
one which was advertising such a course. According to its curriculum it gave 
lectures and instruction bearing upon the work. 

To my horror I found that the ward maid went about in a woollen dress 
skirt! In an anteroom to the diphtheria pavilion was a closet in which gowns 
and hoods were kept for both doctors and nurses, all mixed in together. The 
doctors put the gowns on when entering the pavilion and the nurses put on 
gowns when going out of the pavilion. A rather remarkable method for a 
present-day hospital to use in dealing with germs, was it not? 

Carbolic acid was supplied only in solution, being mixed (as I understood) 
by the supervisor of nurses in her office. One day our bottle, which had been 
taken out to be filled, was returned to us with carbolic globules floating about 
in the solution! 

This is but a portion of what might be said concerning what was seen in a 
two weeks' stay at a postgraduate hospital for the two contagious diseases, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. I might add that I heard no lectures. 

H. M. C. 

BETTER INSTRUCTION NEEDED 
Dear Editor: Having recently been, myself, a patient in a hospital that is 
a training school, I had to blush once more for a mistake I have heard from 
pupils and even graduates, of more than one school. It appears that many a 
nurse is not taught that enemata is always and only a word of plural meaning, 
exactly equivalent to enemas, the first being a Greek, the second an English 
form. For the credit of our profession nurses should learn better than to speak 
of "a nutrient enemata." Whether it be given for cleansing, for nourishment, 
or for any other purpose, the enema is still an enema, and the plural form 



